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EDITORIALS 


INDIA 


In these days of almost universal hypocrisy and betrayal of 
principle, it is heartening to observe that the Indians have some- 
how managed to retain their integrity. Although faced with an 
imminent military invasion of their country, and beset by virtually 
unanimous ridicule and criticism from the world bourgeois press, 
they have refused to be stampeded into accepting the empty promise 
of an almost desperate Tory Imperialism, or to abandon their time 
tested faith in non-violent resistance in favor of a futile military 
“stand.” 

The Cripps mission will doubtless go down in history as one 
of the stupidest and most contemptable acts of our time. England, 
in the gravest crisis in her history, wherein the pcsition of India 
might well be the deciding factor between victory and defeat, could 
do no better than dispatch to India an envoy, carefully built up 
as a friend of the masses and Nehru’s old schoolmate, to pledge 
solemnly that this time the Empire could be trusted to make good 
a promise on which she has defaulted countless times in the past. 
Did they really believe that the “fellowship” of the Old School 
Tie was stronger than the matured principles of a lifetime? Or 
did they count on India being bulldozed as were Greece and 
Yugoslavia? It was difficult to believe that men like Gandhi and 
Nehru would be taken in by such a hollow sham, but after the long 
succession of equally absurd assurances which had been taken 
seriously, how could one be sure? This period of history has seen 
respect for principles and honor so thoroughly degraded that any- 
thing seems possible. The techniques of mass advertising, the 
incredible gyrations of the Stalinists, the fantastic inventions of 
Goebbels have so undermined one’s faith in human dignity, that 
it is hard to realize that there are still men in public life who 
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have the courage of their convictions. 

The liberals, notably Raymond Clapper, who was making a 
Grand Tcur of the Far East at the time, had no difficulty whatever 
in accepting the British proposals as perfectly reasonable, and 
descended to what is perhaps their lowest level to date (We 
hesitate to say they can go no lower—we have been fooled before.) 
in their frenzied admonitions to the Congress Party to stop “acting 
like children,” and sign on the detted line. 

The stage was, in fact, all set for another performance cf that 
tedious melodrama, beautifully acted, but lacking convicticn ard 
suspense, which has been so characteristic of recent diplematic 
moves. This time, however, the climax was di:-ferent. The Congress 
Party not only refused the original offer, but the various compro- 
mise proposals as well, and has moved steadily away from the mocd 
for compromise, becoming more insistent and blunt in their just 
demands, and in their refusal to relinquish non-violent methods fcr 
meeting the invader. 

It is, of course, too early to judge how it will turn cut. We 
suppose that there is still a possibility that a last minute com- 
promise will be reached, although this seems increasingly unlikely. 
There is certainly no reason to be cheerful about the prospect of 
a Japanese invasion of India, but since that invasion would net 
have been prevented by an acceptance of the British cffer in any 
case, one can take some satisfaction in the fact that we are about 
to witness the first large-scale test of the ability of conscious and 
disciplined non-violent non-cooperation to withstand armed force. 


DANGER! LIBERALS AT WAR! 


We have just finished reading the supplement to the New 
Republic entitled “A Congress to Win the War,” the purpose of 
which is to discredit all those congressmen who voted against 
the administration's foreign policy during the past two years as 
pro-fascist or the tools of fascists. We do not feel that it is nec- 
essary to discuss here the inconsistancies involved in equating a 
congressman's “liberalism” with his support of the New Deal's 
military program, which have been dealt with adequately elsewhere, 
but we do think it is important to look into the psycholecy under- 
lying this attitude. We hold no brief for Congress; indeed, we have 
long felt that “representative democracy” is an empty sham, which 
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can never even approximate the real interests of the people. At 
the same time, we cannot but regard as ominous a viewpoint that 
would condemn a congressman as a traitor, because he failed to 
give unquestioning obedience to the President. 

This pamphlet is no principled presentation of a position to 
be considered on its merits. It is a deliberate attempt to browbeat 
the electorate into a supine acceptance of the belief that the 
president can do no wrong, and that anyone who dares to oppose 
him is ipso facto an “obstructionist” and an enemy of democracy. 
There is not the slightest hint that there might have been ground for 
honest disagreement on the course the administration was pursuing. 
The isolationist congressmen are referred to throughout as “guilty,” 
as having commited a “crime” against the American pecple, for 
which they are being “put on trial” in the coming election. The 
arguments that certain measures, such as the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act and the Lend-Lease Bill, were leading us into war are 
dismissed as demagogy and hypocrisy, and the suggestion that 
the President was trying to increase his powers is categorically 
denied. One might think, in view of the fact that the country 
got into the war in spite of all the “obstructionists” could do, 
the war party would at least be willing to let bygones be bygones. 
On the contrary, it would appear that they will not be content 
until their opponents are punished for their temerity in criticizing 
and opposing the policies of the President. 

In short, this is that anti-fascist fascism which Huey Long 
predicted with such uncanny forsight a few years ago. It is an 
unashamed advocacy of one-man government as the only true 
expression of the “Will of the Nation” which does not differ in 
the least from Hitler's formulations. 

The tactics are also reminiscent of Hitler. By asserting over 
and over again an arbitrary and unsubstantiated opinion, they 
try to create the impression that it is a universally accepted fact. 
Thus, while no evidence is presented to show that America First was 
a fascist organization, they offer as “proof” of a congressman's 
“guilt” the fact that he appeared at America First rallies. Likewise, 
perfectly reasonable statements of isolationists are quoted, with no 
attempt at refutation other than calling them slanderous. The reader 
is apparently not supposed to examine the statements. 

This pamphlet is excellent evidence that the “guilty” congress- 
men were right when they warned of fascism coming to Ametica. 
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THE NEW DEAL’S WHIPPING BOY 


The honest left would do well to avoid accusing anyone in the 
government of having Stalinist tendencies these days, The Stalinist 
movement has ceased to have any independent existance, and to 
raise the question of its influence can only lead to confusion. 

Since Germany attacked Russia, a process of osmosis has 
been going on between the Communist Party and the New Deal. 
On the one hand, the New Dealers have come to accept Russia 
as enthusiastically as the Communists always have, and cn the 
other, the Stalinists have completely taken over the foreign and 
domestic program of the New Deal. The two bodies have thus 
equalized one another, and it is just as true to call a Stalinist a 
New Dealer as it would be to call a New Dealer Stalinoid. Truer, 
indeed, since the CP, being the smaller body to begin with, has 
had to absorb more of the other to reach equality. 

The New Dealers can make use of this situaticn in two ways. 
First: if a left New Dealer is accused of being a Communist, he can 
point to the fact that he was pro-war before the Stalinists were 
and having thereby proven he is not a Stalinist, can raise the 
counter-charge of red-baiting and becloud the issue sufficiently to 
get out of whatever else he was being accused. On the other hand 
the right New Dealers can dismiss any mistakes by the Adminis- 
tration as the result of Communist influence, and claim that any 
good things done by the present set-up in Washington represents 
the real New Deal. 

All this can only result in confusing the real issues, and can 
serve no useful purpose for the honest left. 


THE MECHANICS OF CLASS 
DEVELOPMENT 


H.R. CANTINE JR 


While the radical movement has recognized for a long time 
that class rule is perhaps the most serious obstacle in the way of 
realizing a truly free and equal social order, there has been a 
great deal of confusion on the subject of what constitutes a ruling 
class and on what factors in society are responsible for the 
existance of classes. Indeed, there has probably been no other 
subject which has called forth so much wishful thinking and tortuous 
theorizing. By concentrating on only one aspect of the problem 
and ignoring others, it has been possible for the advocates of 
certain doctrines to “prove” that the most thoroughgoing dictat- 
orship was in reality a classless society. Nor has such activity 
been confined to the left. At least for the past fifty years, the 
the’ apologists for capitalism have been well-nigh unanimous in 
claiming that, since it is at least theoretically possible fer a com- 
mon laborer to become a capitalist, capitalism is not a class sys- 
tem at all. Likewise, various religious leaders have maintained that 
domination by the church in no way represented class rule. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that although there has been 
at least one democratic revolution in nearly every major country 
in the world, none of these has really gone to the root of the 
matter. Ruling classes have been overthrown, even exterminated, 
time and again only to be succeeded by new, frequently worse 
forms of oppression which claimed to have destroyed class domin- 
ation forever. Political dictators have been vociferous in asserting 
that the basis of class rule is economic, while the plutocrats have 
been no less insistent that political absolutism is the only real 
menace. 

The French, Russian and Chinese Revolutions succumbed in 
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this manner almost before they achieved power. In America, to be 
sure, we have retained a considerable degree of liberty, but cert- 
ainly not because of any special devotion to democratic principles 
on the part of our leaders. The existance of a great surplus of 
unexploited land in the west made it possible for the working class 
American, during the earlier years cf the republic, to achieve 
relative independence from his would-be masters, and therefore 
social stratification developed slowly. (However, since the clesing 
of the frontier some fifty years ago, our liberties have been steadily 
encroached upon, and seem likely to disappear altogether before 
this war is over, despite the fact that the Roosevelt administraticn 
gives more lip service to democratic ideals than any cf its pred- 
ecessers.) 

It should be clear now, to anyone not hopelessly blinded by 
preconceived notions, that the class rule principle is not tied up 
with any particular economic or political system, nor does it wither 
away as a result of a change in the status quo. Social stratification 
is deeply rooted in human society, and can take a number of 
different forms—all of them inimical to the establishment of a 
really free and stable social crder. Therefore, before a decent 
society could be brought into existance, all factors — political, 
economic, religious —that make it possible for a minority to rise 
to a position of predominence must be eliminated. While this may 
seem like a hopeless task, let us bear in mind that classless 
societies have existed in history, and not only in a_ mythical 
Golden Age. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the causes of 
the rise of classes, and the internal development of class rule, 
in terms of social function. My previous article endeavored to point 
out some of the psychological reasons for the tenacity of the 
belief in leaders, | would now like to approach the problem from 
the standpoint of group relations, and make a more definite 
attempt to indicate the direction in which the solution seems 
to lie. 

" 


The way we think is influenced to a great decree by the sert 
of life we lead, and one of the main factors in this ccnditicnirg 
is the occupation in which we are engaged. Being faced, during 
the greater part of one’s waking life, with a particular set of preb- 
lems cannot fail, in the long run, to overdevelop those sensibilities 
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which are called into play and leave underdeveloped those which 
are not, Salesmen become abnormally aggressive, and shrewd in 
sizing up the prospects of a potential customer, while their feeling 
of human solidarity becomes virtually non-existant. Farmers, used 
to the slow and regular rhythms of nature, tend to think slowly 
and find it difficult to adjust themselves to sudden change. Han- 
dicraftsmen are greatly concerned with details and uninterested in 
abstract ideas, and so on. 

It is understandable, therefore, that when people of markedly 
different occupations are brought together, they will misunderstand 
one another, and even feel hostility. When the homesteaders moved 
west after the Civil War, they encounted such hostility on the part 
of the cattle ranchers that frequent violent clashes broke out 
between the two groups. This was not fundamentally an economic 
conflict, since there was an abundance of land. The cattlemen were 
primarily motivated by simple resentment at the unorthodox methods 
and way of life of their new neighbors. 

In more primitive situations, where no extraneous influences 
interfere with the natural development of such conflicts, the result 
has frequently been the actual enslavement of one of the groups. 
Here again economic motives seem to be seccndary. In African 
tribes like the Basitara, for example, where the subjugation of an 
agricultural group by a pastoral tribe must have occured fairly re- 
cently to judge by the linquistic and physical differences between 
the two classes, the agricultural serfs merely provide body servants 
and beer to their masters. These, retaining their pastoral habits 
and outlook, disdain to eat anything but meat and regard the 
tending of cattle as a gentlemanly prercgative. It is important to 
note, moreover, that when two groups of similar occupation come 
into conflict, the result may not be enslavement at all, but rather 
a protracted, almost ritualistic warfare—as among the Plains Indians 
or the feudal barons. 

Social stratification can also develop insice a single group, 
where there is occupational specialization, the oldest example of 
this being the division of the sexes. While this cannot exactly be 
considered a class division, it nevertheless has many of the char- 
acteristics of exploitation. It is probable thet the origin of this 
differentiation was the result of economic necessity as it still is 
among simple peoples like the Australian and African Bushmen- 
Such people, living almost entirely on day to day hunting and 
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foraging, doubtless are very similar in their economic institutions to 
the earliest kind of human society. The woman, being the child 
bearer and nurse, cannot wander freely in search of game and must 
confine her activities to a narrow range. The man is thus the main 
provider and consequently can and does dominate his family. 

Lest it be argued that this superior position results from 
man’s greater physical strength instead of social factcrs, one has 
only to look at certain agricultural tribes such as the Pueblo Indians, 
where the women do the farming and own the land. Corn is the 
principle food here, and the men’s hunting is of minor importance. 
Consequently, the women rule, and the men do not even have a 
home of their own. Should a man be divorced by his wife he kas 
no recourse but to return to his mother. Further there are tke 
Arapesh, a New Guinea tribe, where both sexes share all kinds of 
work and where there is practically no social differentiation. 

The classical example of an exploiting group growing up within 
a primitive tribe is, of course, the priesthocd. Here again the 
functional differentiation precedes the social. Where the eccncmy 
is too poor to support anyone in idleness, and the priests must 
provide their own subsistence, or where traditicn prevents them 
from practicing their profession to the exclusion of humbler tasks, 
their role is seldom more than that of healer and adviser. They may 
be highly respected, but lack coercive authority. It is only with the 
development of a full-time priesthood, supported by the labor of 
others, that theocratic domination enters the picture. 

Wl 


A consideration of the development of the different class 
relationships which have existed in our society during the past two 
thousand years, should throw some light on the problems facing 
those would build a free society. 

It was only after the fall of Rome that the patterns of social 
stratification which eventually grew into our present system began 
to develop. The barbarian invasions from Asia had so completely 
disrupted the continuity of western history that it might be said 
to start afresh. 

After the fall of Rome, European society was largely classless. 
In a few places, the slave system of the Empire was contined under 
new masters, but on the whole, Europe had returned to its pre- 
historic condition of innumerable independant tribes. (Of course, a 
very large part of the continent had never left this status. Rome's 
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sphere of influence had been confined to the south and west, and 
over much of this territory she merely levied tribute.) These tribes 
were, in their internal organization, fairly democratic, and uniform 
as to occupation, but there were wide differences among the various 
tribes. Some were agricultural, others pastoral, and others purely 
predatory bands of former Imperial soldiers. There was little, if any 
solidarity among tribes. 

Social stratification began to develop almost at once; some- 
times as the result of outright conquest, but in many cases growing 
gradually out of a “mutual assistance pact” between a warrior band 
and a peasant community. The former would begin by contracting 
to protect the latter against outside enemies in exchange for main- 
tenance. By degrees the men at arms became more demanding and 
arrogant, until eventually the crude warrior had been elevated to 
a noble baron, and the free peasant had sunk to the position of 
a serf bound to provide half his crops to his “master.” An osten- 
sibly equal partnership of two divergent groups ended up as one 
of the most rigidly stratified systems in history. 

Feudalism, however, never dominated the whole continent at 
once. Before it had been established in the remoter regions, such 
as Scandinavia (where the essentially classless Vikings persisted 
until the late middle ages) and Russia, it had already begun to go 
in the West. The free cities, which grew up during the tenth and 
subsequent centuries, were in no manner controlled by the barons. 
Outside the city walls, to be sure, the peasants were still at the 
marcy of their overlords, but on the inside there developed a 
classless society of federated artisans, which accepted escaped serfs 
as equal members, at least during the earlier period. But as time 
passed and the city life grew further away from its rural origins, 
the guildsmen became less sympathetic with the peasantry. At times 
they went so far as to help the nobles put down peasant revolts 
and they stopped granting citizenship and guild membership to new 
arrivals. Thus the free cities became stratified; the guildsmen con- 
stituting a priveleged class, employing the newly arrived peasants 
as wage-workers. The old democracy vanished, and there was a 
rapid growth of dictatorships, until, by the end of the fifteenth 
century virtually all of the cities had ceased to be free. The ina- 
bility of the guildsmen to recognize the rights of the peasants from 
whom they had originally sprung, had brought about the downfall of 
the whole guild system. 
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During the next few centuries, there were considerable changes 
in the nature of the ruling class, but the pattern of exploitation 
remained very much the same. This was the reried of the rise of 
the national state and the transference of pewer from the feudal 
nobility to the monarch and his satellites— the merchant cless. The 
workers, both rural and urban, became incrcasingly miserable, as a 
result of higher taxes and the destruction cf the guilds. 

It was not until the end cf the eighteenth century that any 
significant change in fundemental class structure teck place. The 
American and French Revolutions successfully cverthrew the existing 
social pattern, and made a concerted effert to tuild in its steed 
a stable, classless society based on independent farmers erd art- 
isans. Unfortunately neither attempt in this directicn met with a 
great deal of success. 

In America the truly revoluticnary leaders, such as Themas 
Jefferson, never achieved complete contre! cf the government. The 
revolution was led by a coalition made up cf radicals like Jeffersen 
together with a number of wealthy planters and merchants who 
were only interested in getting free from debts owed to Erglish 
money-lenders, and oppressive mercantile restrictions. These latter 
had no desire to see the common people in contrcl, and once tke 
English were disposed of, used their gelitical influence and power 
to restore the old class setup with themselves at the tcp. In this 
they were very successful. 

In France, on the other hand, the radical element did succeed 
in getting a dominent position. However, their elevation to such 
prominence made them lose touch with the aspiraticns of their 
followers and they developed into a new ruling class themselves. 

All revolutionary outbreaks since that time have degenerated 
for similar reasons. Either the revoluticnists had majcr differences 
among themselves, and turned on each other once the common 
enemy was overcome; cr, the elevation to power cf a greup of 
radical leaders had the effect of setting them tco far from the 
mass of their followers and they developed a ruling class attitude. 
Thus, the American Civil War destroyed the political pcwer of the 
southern planters, but rhe radicals in the north lost cut to the big 
industrialists. Very much the same thing happened in Italy and 
Germany in the mid-nineteenth century, and more recently in China. 
The more thorough revolution in Russia has merely produced a new 
and worse Jacobinism. 
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Furthermore, in those countries where no actual revolution has 
occurred, the labor and radical movements have become so thoroughly 
corrupted by internal differentiation into officials and rank and file, 
there seems little reason to hope that a social change under their 
auspices could have any worthwhile results. How many sincere and 
militant labor organizers and radical agitators have turned into 
petty bureaucratic despots and conniving politicians once they have 
been promoted to a desk job. 

IV 


If the common people are ever really to control their own 
destinies, society will have to be completely reconstructed in such 
a way that differences of occupation and social status cannot disrupt 
it. The mere overthrow of a decadent ruling class is but an incident 
in the real revolution, and may have no revolutionary significance 
whatever. Indeed, it may be the prelude to a worse reaction than 
before. Social upheavals, especially those of a violent nature, are 
seldom conducive to the development of a free and equal society. 
The mental state of the people in times of great social disorder 
seems to make them incapable, cr at least extremely reluctant to 
assume responsibility for their actions. They prefer to pass this 
responsibility on to some kind of a leader. Even when there are 
no leaders at the start of the uprising, they will soon be created 
and as long as they keep abreast of the basic demands of the 
mass, their power will be unquestioned. The Bolsheviks rose to 
power in Russia because they alone of the various radical parties 
were shrewd enough to promise peace and land, (That is: they 
recognized that the armies were deserting and the peasants seizing 
the large estates.) and were thus able to overcome parties whose 
actual membership was much larger. And once the pecple’s rev- 
olutionary mood had passed, they were free to stamp cut all 
opposition and consolidate their pcsition. 

lt does not matter how lofty the intenticns of the grovp 
which is propelled into power may be. Once they have been set 
apart from their “followers” both occupationally and socially—and 
no matter how democratic the uprising, the leaders always have 
a higher status than the led, whether or not they themselves desire 
it—the inevitable inflation of their egos and the equally inevitable 
development of impatience and contempt for the masses, in whose 
desires they no longer participate, make it impossible for them to 
act in the people’s interest. 
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These are bitter, even tragic facts, and have had a profound 
effect on the radical movement. Those who are capable of recog- 
nizing them at all have been, for the most part, driven to ccmplete 
despair, while most of the others have developed a virulent form 
of sectarian myopia which makes it possible for them to ignore 
what they cannot solve. Obviously neither of these apprcaches are 
of any value. We must have the courage to face unpleasent truths 
without surrendering to them. 

Since both violent revolution and parliamentary activity seem 
to lead away from the realization of fundamental liberty, a realistic 
radical movement should concern itself with building up a nucleus 
of the new society “within the shell of the old.” Communities and 
various other kinds of organization must be formed, wherein the 
ideals of the revolution are approximated as nearly as possible in 
daily life. The new society must be lived out by its advocates; 
both as a way of influencing the masses by example, and in order 
to iron out weaknesses of theory by actual experiment. 

Certain fundamental! conditions must be met, in order to avoid 
the possibility of a new class stratification. The new society would 
have to be based on a unit small encugh so that all its members 
could be acquainted with one ancther, and authority would not 
have to be delegated. This unit should be fairly self-sufficient, and 
excessive internal specialization should be kept down. All members 
should do both manual and creative work so that neither occupa- 
tional stereotypes or marked social divisions could develop. Social 
responsibility would be widely diffused and there would be no purely 
administrative functions. 


Obviously, large cities and mass production factories would be 
impossible in such a society, and the standard of industrial efficiency 
would probably decline somewhat. It is doubtful if the standard 
of living would be as high as that of the present day middle class 
(the model of most social planners) but, on the other hand, it 
would not have to be a peasant-handicraft economy. The mechanical 
advances of the past few centuries have in no sense been confined 
to great enterprises and complex machinery. Even if we were to 
eliminate everything which could not be convenietly produced in a 
small workshop, our heritage of appliances and comforts would still 
exceed that of any previous culture. Moreover, the gains in indiv- 
idual liberty and emotional security ought to compensate more than 
adequately for any decline in material standards. 


MR KATZ, MR COHEN 
AND COSMOLOGY 


S- G. BELLOW 


Consider the world of Mr Katz, a self-educated man. It is 
formed upon notions — as in every case it must be—that are 
altogether his own and cannot be understood by cthers. Its divisions, 
forms, climates, the alignment of its cities, its mountains, its place 
as a subordinate beside the sun, correspond to a most widely 
accepted picture; yet the differences in general shape and in 
distances would strike many of us as arbitrary inventions, and if 
he could render them all exactly as he sees them we who are used 
to bright, rounded hemispheres (blue for ocean, thick red for 
mountains, green for forests) might be led to comgare him in visien 
to, say, Magellan, with his foreshortened, cblong continents and 
disproportionate seas. 

But perhaps if we could render the world to each other the 
results, between us, would be nearly as strange, for who can vouch 
for tiny reality so much greater than one’s self. Mr Katz has taught 
himself his version from a few meacre and badly printed bocks end 
from selected examples furnished by his life which has been an 
odd one even outwardly. The year is 1922; Mr Katz left Amsterdam 
in 1918, Warsaw in 1914. He has learned the trade of diamond 
cutter but here in Montreal he is a clothing cutter. He has trav- 
elled, then. He has seen ocean, volcanic rock, great cities; he has 
read about crystals and the development of life and is well aware 
of different views of the universe, such as that of the Chinese, 
or that of the Polynesians who envisage man between seas of air 
and seas of water, their pantheon extending through both. He is 
tolerant of these being, in his way, a sophisticated man who in 
terms of what he knows has worked out a personal system equal 
in rich complexities to any. 

He is respected in the boarding house where he lives, though 
some ill-natured fun is made of his red hair, his huge nose, his 
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lank awkwardness. His landlady, Mrs. Weiman, defends him, his 
steady habits, his promptness in paying, and if she has any criticism 
it is of his untidiness. He brings stones twigs, leaves, butterflies 
into his room, and so many papers and magazines it is hard to clean. 

Her two young sons go there to explore when the door is 
left unlocked. 

“A-sigh-a, the younger one reads slowly frem a magazine on 
the unmade bed. 

“Aysha, you fool,” says his brother. “Can’t you read?” 

“Aysha?” 

“It's a place. It’s on the other side of the world.” 

They turn their attenticn to cther things, to the pebbles cn 
his table, the box of chessmen, the horn handled razor, the enormous 
slippers overturned on the green carpet, and finally to his opera 
glasses which hang from the bedpost. Hesitant and apprehensive 
they lift the top of the case and look in and are surprised by the 
servant, Agatha. 

“I'm going to tell your mother. Just wait till [| tell her.” 

They run from the room in fright, the older one later to dwell 
on the razor and Agatha’s meanness, the younger one to struggle 
with a nebulous Asia whose coasts, islands, waters, are to waver, 
form and reform themselves in a thousand stages in years to ccme. 


And now, briefly, the werld of Mr Cohen, a tailor who also 
boards at Weiman’s and is, by the way, a friend of Katz’s and 
his chess partner. He is thirty years his senior, stcut and robust, 
with a rather Socratic heed, a pink scalp under his few remaining 
white curls. The world cf Mr Cohen is unbelievably simple, mainly 
because he has given it so little thought and has been willing to 
accept without question the facts (more rumors than facts) acquired 
in childhood and later, as an apprentice, a workman, a fugitive. 
Even its simplicity is not consistent. There are large areas unac- 
counted for; obvious contradictions lie side by side unresolved; he 
has no idea of space, distance, proportion and is in complete 
ignorance of some of the most elementary facts; does not know 
the names of all the oceans and is nct even aware of the exist- 
ence of some of the larger ones, such as the Pacific. He does 
not know what lies to the Nerth er to the South except, dimly, 
New York and Hudson Bay, the one because his sister lives there, 
the other because he has heard it mentioned. And as for the 
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shape of the world he believes it to be flat. If it were round, he 
has reasoned with Katz, we would always be walking either uphill 
or downhill. Obviously it must be flat. 

Mr Katz who is naturally enough slightly didactic and cannot 
stand such abuse of reality tries to explain with the kindest pat- 
ience what the nature of the world really is. But he does not 
believe he can change Cohen, an old man with settled ideas. And 
if he spends a great deal of time cescribing and redescribing the 
whole universe it is largely because he himself enjoys reconstructing 
it, rehearsing as it were what he knows about it and finding each 
time that his understanding is renewed. 

This mid October Sunday they are in the dining room. Dinner 
is done, the other boarders have left and only Mr Katz and Mr 
Cohen remain, smoking, slowly finishing their dessert of prunes 
while Agatha is clearing away the distes, folding napkins into nap- 
kin rings, and Mrs Weiman is brushing off the crumbs with a goose 
wing and listening to Mr Katz (for she respects his learning and 
misses no opportunity to profit by it) as he explains the changes 
of the seasons. 

“The world,” he says, “is not exactly like a ball; it is flattened 
at both ends and it turns around the sun, which is ninety-three 
million miles distant. You must understand, however, that it is not 
constantly upright but dipped to one side and then to the other. 
If | had a dumpling anda stick | could show you. This will do.” 
Heiillustrates with a napkin ring and a knife. The boys come in 
while the loose sphere slips on its exis. 

“Can we go to the movies?” asks the younger one. 

“Shh, you’re interrupting,” says Mrs. Weiman with a glance at 
Mr Katz. 

“There's a Wallace Reid picture.” 

“And a Hoot Gibson.” 

“It’s too beautiful a day to go to the movies. Go outside.” 

Not satisfied with his materials Mr Katz is drawing on the 
tablecloth. He draws the sun and several earths all in an ellipse. 

“Can’t we go?” pleads the older boy. 

“Na, here,” says Mr Cohen. “A dime for ycu and a dime for 
you. Go, enjoy, have a good time.” 

“Mr Cohen you're spoiling them. Well, don’t you say thanks.” 

“Thanks Mr Cohen” they say. 

“Hurry up, or else you'll be late,” says Mr Cohen. 
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Mr Katz draws a larger circle with the equator and both tropics 
and shows how we pass annually from one to the other. “I am only 
sorry,’ he concludes, “that | haven’t gct a few better ways to 
make it plain. But do you understand?” 

“| understand,’ says Mr Cohen. “I see what you mean.” 

He now suggests a game of chess, but Mr Katz proposes a 
walk instead. 

“It’s beautiful out,’ Mrs. Weiman says. Some of the boarders 
are rocking in the parlor, others stand in the hall preparing to 
leave; Agatha at the sink is singing a Salvation Army song, and 
all over the house the air, smelling of the roast and after dinner 
tobacco, eddies smckily at the shutters. 


It is, as Mrs. Weiman has twice repeated, a beautiful day 
clear, unmarked by a single cloud. Broad maple and red oak leaves 
float at their feet as they walk towards the Esplanade. They stop 
while a double file of French children marches from the black gates 
of a church; they sto2 again while Mr Cohen greets an acquaintance. 
Mr Katz standing aside, alone, exults in the purity of the day, 
takes it in with widened eyes and a tightened heart. The city burns 
from one end to the other for him. It is a day, he feels as Mr 
Cohen shakes hands and tips his hat to the wife of his acquaint- 
ance, to which one might whisper “Holy,” say “Holy,” without feeling 
idolatrous or foolish. 

Mr Cohen too is made happy by the day. His happiness, however, 
is in large measure the happiness of well-being and the relinquishing 
of his few sorrows. He appreciates the cay but he cannot see in 
it the working out in exemplary clarity cf these grinciples which 
cive Mr Katz his jey. 

Their walk brings them from the Esplanade, where everyone 
#Ar Cohen knows in the city seems to be premenacing, to a little 
wood near Cutremert. There they sit ard rest. 

Mr Katz is full ¢f the physical hisicry cf his surroundings. He 
has read about it end theught ebout it even more so that now 
when he picks up a piece of broken stone and begins to talk 
about it, about its age and meaning, he takes on a very special 
tone. He explains that it dates from the Laurentian period and 
that its antiquity cannet really be imagined. Millicns and millions 
and millions of years. Granite. See how crisp it was when broken 
open; like rare cheese. But the quartz in it still shines. Mr Cohen 
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touches it with a tentative finger. 

“Millions, eh? It’s that old,” he muses. 

“Long before there was any life,” says Mr Katz. 

“What? No life? What do you mean no life?” 

It takes Mr Katz nearly an hour to make fully plain what he 
means. He has had these difficulties with Mr Cohen before, and 
not only in trying to convince him of the roundness of the world. 
There was the time, for instance, when they had almost quarreled 
over mountains. Mr Katz had been explaining the origin of mountains- 

“The first mountains rose up,” he had said, “as the result of 
the cooling of the earth. When it cooled it began to shrink and 
when it shrank the mountains started piling up. You follow? Now 
take a board and wet it and lay it in the sun. What happens? It 
warps, doesn’t it? So, the mountains go up and then in time they 
are worn down again. Rain, wind, hot and ccld, ice winter and 
summer if the mountain is high enough....” 

“Ice, winter and summer?” Mr Cohen had interrupted. “What 
are you talking about!” 

“Yes, in the summer on high mountains there is ice. Snow 
too. You see it’s so cold up there. The higher you go the colder 
it gets, and so....” 

“Excuse me, you dont know what you're talking about. If it’s snow 
it’s winter. How can there be snow on a mountain in the summer?” 

“You excuse me. | can show you pictures,” Mr Katz had ans- 
wared. "There are mountains, plenty of them, with snow in the 
summer to this day. The Jungfrau in Switzerland, parts of the 
Himalayas, the Rockies. ...” 

“Somebody is making a fool of you, my friend. Don’t believe 
it. I've seen a bit of the world too, | can tell you. | was in 
Kishinev in the days of Stolypin. | served in the Kavkaz. | wasn’t 
born yesterday. It was cold in the mountains, sure; but in the 
summer the snow melted.” 

“Kavkaz isn’t high enough. These mountains are fifteen thousand 
feet.” 

“Not high enough, he tells me. It’s enough to make your eyes 
fall out of your head.” 

And then when Katz had persisted and given illustrations 
and run from his room with a handful of pictures Mr Cohen had 
grown angry. “Are you trying to make fun of me?” he had said. 
“You ought to be ashamed. A man already in my years deserves 
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a little respect.” 


At the end of the hour Mr Cohen appears to be convinced. 
He is little inclined to question Mr Katz's description of a world 
without life. He has no conflicting notion cf his own; he accepts 
it as a kind of tale. To him the chief wonder brought up by Katz's 
discussion is still Time, those millions of years; and when they 
have returned to the broad walk and are going back towards the 
Esplanade, he brings it up again. The wind has risen and it is 
beating up flames in the upper stories of the great yellow buildings 
and wrinkling the water in the pond around the stone eagle. Mr 
Katz and Mr Cohen button their coats. Mr Katz's eyes are watering. 
The sun reddens. 

There are all kinds of time, Mr Katz says; there is human 
duration and then astronomical time which has been caught nearly 
perfectly by ingenious machines. It is a subject of great interest 
to Mr Katz. He tries to impress sidereal vastness cn Mr Cchen 
who only says: “To us it seems like a lot, but who are we? Lock 
at me, 1’m more than sixty years old and it’s almost time for me, 
but | don’t feel as if I’ve even turned around. So what is it? And 
to who is it a lot, a year? Sneeze and wipe your nose and it’s a 
year already.” 


Mr Katz now realizes that Time is a subject on which the 
simplest cannot help being profound. What Mr Cohen says is pro- 
foundly true; it strikes him that he has never thought personally 
enough about it. “What have my thirty-three years meant?” he asks 
himself, saddened. He notices how very grey Mr Cohen is who is 
only thirty “sneezes” away. 


They separate on Mount Royal Avenue. Mr Cohen is going 
to visit friends. Mr Katz returns to the boarding house alone. There 
is no supper served on Sunday. The boys are in the dining room 
drinking cocoa out of bowls and eating bread and butter. He hears 
them talking shrilly as he goes upstairs, arguing whether Hoot 
Gibson is quicker in a fight than Eddie Polo. He does not under- 
stand them. He is still wondering as he opens the window in his 
room why he never thought of Time in a more personal sense. 

It turns out to be a fine night, easily the day's equal, solid 
with stars, a brilliant moon, crystalline, moving. Mr Katz has shut 
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the light and lies in a position no one would ever have expected 
to find him with his shoes on the pillows and his chin at the foot 
of the bed. He is not as strong as he would like to be in stars; he 
frequently loses himself and mistakes the handle of the Little 
Dipper for Orion. He does not know the names of the Bear, the 
Twins, Arcturus. He has not been able to get a satisfactory book 
and he is eager to find someone to help him out. Meanwhile he 
has installed an order in the heavens of his own and he is sure 
of its correctness in essentials. The rest is a matter of detail. 

He watches the stars as both he and they slip in ordained 
directions and tonight of all nights, because of his discussion with 
Cohen, he realizes sharply that however often he may see these 
changes each, though it appears to be the same, is not the same 
but different, irrevocable. He lies still and hears his clock, the tread 
of the train on the Grand Trunk, hollow whistling on the corner. 
These too are a part of it, since they can never come again. He 
sees his life as pieces of cloth fed under the falling and again 
falling needle of a machine. All of these, he thinks as he sets his 
alarm for six, are part of one apparatus. The train, the clock 
returned to the table in the night’s center, the whistling, all are 
stitching shut long seams, drawing in—to close it forever—all of 
past life. 


SHEILA ALEXANDER 


CHEMICAL HEROES 


News Item: Benzedrine sulphate and 
cannabis indica, otherwise known as 
marihuana, are present in concentrated 


food issued daily to Nazi soldiers. 


Strike off the medals for the synthetic heroes 
Design an Iron Cross for conscripts 
Who display extraordinary courage under fire 
And under the influence of 
benzedrine sulfate 
and cannabis indica. 
Strike off the medals 
For science has assured trembling generals 
An end of seditious legs 
eager to run 
from battle. 
Report on benzedrine sulfate: 
Produces a heightening of confidence 
Shortens reaction time 
Mitigates fatigue . . 
Sturdy boweled . . the performing | to the fore, 
laughing. 
Report on cannabis indica: 
Causes confusion in orientation 
And immediate memory . . 
Nostalgia garroted, 
A woman's face on the retina fogged out, 
a long ago home 
a far-away child; 
distortions in perceptions of time and space, 
In size of body . 
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Achilles walking fearless in the sullen hail 
Invulnerable and thin-bodied as a leaf, 
Secure in misty time, 
Heroic in slanted and protective space; 


Achilles with bladed rifle, 


untouchable. 


To each unsuspecting blond boy 
an Iron Cross 
For extreme bravery under fire 
And under a daily regimen of 
benzedrine sulphate 
and cannabis indica. 


R. ASAHI CHINO 


A DEFINITION OF SURREALISM ON DECEMBER 8th, 1941 
a letter for David Daiches 


Definition 


In a square room with dull gray 
walls seamed with contiguous 
veins, a table on which stands 

an alarm clock conmected with a 
teletype machine by an imert mass 
of wires. The spring clock reads 
2322 


Suddenly the mass of wires twitch 
and writhe Laocoon. The hands of 
the clock melt into fists which 
stammer out into the air and beat 
frantically at the clock’s bell- 
shaped head. 


The teletype’s square black mouth 
jars stifHy, vomiting fragments 

of two dimensional bodies out on- 
to the table. 


Qualification 


it is worse, much worse, when one stops 
dead—when the mechanical routine, which 
we use to fill our lives, ceases, and we 
can find no more machines or flags to 
salute or make confession to. We are 
left standing naked by the sides of our 
beds, winding and setting clocks. 
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Not so much like the fox as the mole, 
something inside of us stops and listens 
to the tinny shuffling of the moving metal 


heart beating out into an enormous white 
silence. 


The whiteness dies away to darkness. 
A jumbted newsreel, implicit with 
editorials, soumes disconnectedly back- 


wards in black and grey across a screen. 


The film runs forward to its beginning, 
revealing the screen white and flat. And 
very faintly through the weight of the 
darkness, the sound of the dry flacking 
film's flapping reveals the disjointed 
reels spinning foolishly in space. 


A click! And you know some unknown hand 

has reached out of the blankness and snapped 
off the pure truth of that revelatory sound. 
Through the suppression of sound the film reels 
sain on eternally, leaving you aching for the 
knowledge of that hand. 


The eye, smoothly ovaloid, is suspended 

in a woolen darkness, staring at a rectangle 
of grained light which is witheut credibility 

in space. And suddenly you know the presence 
of motion behind that screen. | 


The Chinese play proceeds, the eternal prep- 
man scurrying about the stage, a flattened 
brown cigarette drooping from his mouth. You 
are aware the fag has the will to change into 
a single mortar but lacks the ability. 


The man’s eyes swiftly extend themselves 
into two thin gleaming blind columns which 
move about with him as two thin beams of 
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black light. Nostalgic threads of blue 
smoke wind about the columns of his eyes. 


He bends stiffly from the hips, changing 
into a shining black camera with a stream 
of blue smoke winding about the front two 
legs of the tripod. 


The lens of the camera dangles loose, 
smashes brilliantly against the floor: 
sound track working in with braying of 
discordent bugles. 


A column of men, four abreast, march 
from the gaping blindness of the camera. 


Halfway to the floor the leading four 
burst into tiny heart shaped fragments. 
which wiggle swiftly through the air, 
erupting spiny legs. 


The brown bedbugs descend into the 
brown ranks of the soldiers and begin 
a desperate feeding. 


The camera clicks in patriotic counter- 
point as the endless stream of men march 
stiffly from the darkness. 


The seeing eye extends dimension: 
the screen becomes the taut white 
skin of a forehead behind which the 
bedbugs slither over the recoiling 
moist membrane of the brain. 


SHARON HENNACY 


THE. SUN 


The sun, like a blazing ball of gold 
Shines from somewhere in_ infinity 
Down upon country and city 

To give light warmth and peace 

To the humanity of the earth. 


One man may think that he rules the world 

As he sits upon a golden throne of power 

With a sword in his hand and an army by his side, 
But yet can he say when the sun shall rise 

Or when it shall set in the evening? 


No, for the sun is a world of its own, 
A part of the infinite space, 
A symbol of light and peace, 

» A blessing to the humanity cf the earth, 
Perhaps our last hepe, the sun. 


ROBERT LOWRY 


THE 1o REEL COFFIN 


Your heart, it says, is not there 

but here, you know it—in the shadow— 

patterns, in bellowing waves— DON’T MOVE!—you know it, 
you're buried, buried 6 feet down in a grave 

of celluloid, that 1 hr. & 55 minutes worth 

of old home night, sold to you at our price (you know the dusty one 
about the hole in the doughnut)—hey brother 


you are dead, but you can have a happy ending 
in one hundred & fifteen minutes of tughearted hard-he 
soft-she world, where life has something to do with you— 


Drugged & drowned & put to sleep, o you babe 

in arms, you bargain coffee urn who 

does the same deed every day. Do your dripping 

but do not believe in any life 

but the fifty-five pennies worth of frappe-heroism 

blobbing breast (for you, you female-hemale, you'll never 

be begrudged), the sob that home (sob) is after all 

the best place, with MOTHER (always the same unlined female 

time on time, her hair too neat & never an unkind word) 

with a long kiss from Guesswho & the boss’s smile (a raise in pay 
he has 

for you—he UNDERSTANDS you, you know!-—no picture ever 
should end 


without him). No picture ever does 


the way a small ulcer of shyness 

starting within you when you were five, ruled your life 

& lost you the one woman you micht have wanted, left you 
dreaming at a desk in Rand, Rand, Crumb, & Rand, a legal firm 
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that likes your style of typing 
21 dollars worth every Friday. 


This world was made for you, not 

in one day, but every day, on every lot 

in Hollywood. Not the world that bleeds 

2 million little no ones so Mrs. Miltz (the Fourth) can 
lLive—but that half-world—-that heart-world, 

little chicken, where the silver-sceen blinks 

its tears down on you, where 

ginger lamar & hedy rogers, clark power 

& spencer grable splash around in the 

splashier soggier part of you 


which of course is the real YOU, o deep 
down & moist, the one 

that’s learned to hide its small wet 

white face in one dark corner 

& die. 


KENNETH PORTER 


POEM FOR A BIRTHDAY IN 10940 


‘Tell me: is it real, this life I am living? 
‘Tell me: is it real, this death 1 am dying? -- 
neither implacably hating nor freely forgiving; 
neither telling the utter truth, nor ingeniously lying? 


i have reached mid-point of the scriptural span; yet have not 
achieved the traditional tasks: neither slain nor made 
my man; nor, plane-shadowed (The better! We'll fight in the shade!’) 
empty belly and belt, on the banks of the Ebro, fought. 


Waat then? A dozen crops of verse, a scanty yield 
for a year; the words about CIO and Spain 
pelting blank faces---thin sleet on a window-pane; 

the dead men’s bones defining a stesile field. 


Shall | even approach the battle line so near 
that | shall be able to hear the leader say: 
‘Go, comrade, go hang yourself!---for yesterday 

we were defeated in battle, and you not therel’? 


Or when asked---by a grandchild?- --in 1975 
(more likely a neighbor's kid) what | did in that dirty 
decade of Hitler... Dollfuss...---digits torturing thirty- - - 
shall | then be able to say cry: ‘See! | survive!’? 
* ¢ ¢ 
Be still, sad heart!’ The chamberlains (US assisting) 
hamstrung the low-caste reds in China... Spain... 
Life (Death) may yet be glcrious... fever-misting 
Brazilian jungles... ships off Singapore... Vesuvian rain... 


BYRON VAZAKAS 


THE, SPEED THESE DAYS 


The rabbit leaps from the blood-flecked corpse: 
There is more passion in the pursued than 
In the pursuer, darkness and speed. 
| hug my wounded foot, watching 
The gangrene spread. There is no place 
To run to this time, no place to hide. Yet, 
The rabbit flesh quivers, the heart spins 
Across the guilty pavements. Rain and ice 
Glaze retreat through the blind alley. It 
Is not merely a bad dream. The heart is shaped 
To endless nights of wandering and fear. 
The hunter guilt will trap the rabbit heart 
In its own lair, softer than Spring, wavering 
Like air between the feminine odor 
And the prophylactic lie. 

’ They started 
Early in the day. With that vantage, 
Marked the terrain for sport: women, 
Rails to hurdle and go on. Ged: 
The imminent pause, the haloed clouds, 
Dangerous but raining abstract blessings. 
The scene is shuttled to the nursery 
Where it all began: crime with punishment, 
Hideous twin. Siamese of guilt and fear. 


MARXISH VS. SOCIALISM 


HARRY PAXTON HOWARD 


The fundamental essertion cf demecrecy — that all men are 
created equal and possess inalienable richts to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness —is the basis of demecretic socialism. It is, 
indeed, the basis of every genuinely humanitarien meverrent for 
the last century and a half, since the Arericen ard French Reve- 
lutions preseged the end of the eld werld of despetism and dicta- 
torshio —so tragically revived today. The assertion cf humen ecuelity 
was one which could unite various unprivilaged elements— ircludirg 
even well-to-do landowners, merchants, etc.—who felt themselves 
uniustly taxed and discriminated against by the purely predztery 
state which ruled and robbed them. The democratic reveluticr, 
therefore, had the support of peasants and fermers, artisers end 
clerks, business men and landowners, in a wide “united frent” v.hich 
was able to achieve success decpite considerable divergences in 
their economic position and immediate interests. 

The Socialist demand for economic equality, to supplement and 
complete pclitical equality, is rot in its esserce a new demand. 
The mainsprinas of the demecratic reveluticn lay in economic 
inequalities, and the issucs out of which the revoluticn arose were 
targely those of taxation and rack-rentinc, expleiteticn political end 
economic. The revclution wes by no meens curely “bourgeois.” In 
the United States, indeed, most of cur merchents were distinctly 
“Tory” -- as we called them — and an actvua! miciity cf the city 
merchants left the country rather then live under the Republic. 
And in the United Stztes, es in France, the reveluticnists turned 
to the land probl>m and the crezt estetes. Ecth here and in 
France, the big reya! and aristecratic estates were seized end 
divided amongst the farmers. 

Many seurces of privilege, as we know, still remained. This, 
however, was net due to any shertcomings in the fundemertel 
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conception of democracy, but was a survival of pre-democratic soc- 
iety. The all-important system by which wealth is inherited remain- 
ed, despite some alterations. Private ownership of land, and even 
of the “unearned increment” through increases in value, continued. 
Monetary and banking systems continued to be regulated largely 
in the interest of the bankers, money-owners, bond-owners, and 
money-lenders. But these various privileges were for the most part 
not new ones, to be debited to “democracy”. They were survivals, 
and were often interfered with by modifying and regulating laws 
and by taxation. The levying of taxes upon the well-to-do, instead 
of al.sost exclusively upon the poor, is cne of the most character- 
istic features of democratic development. 

The more thoroughgoing democratic revclutionists, indeed, had 
plans tor greater changes. Thomas Paine, the great revoluticnist who 
(like Jefferson and Lafayette) gave honorable service in both the 
French and American revolutions, outlined in his “Rights cf Man” 
a democratic “political economy” which included many things which 
we now take for granted. He proposed universal free education on 
the same essentially co:nmunistic basis as today, paid for by taxing 
mainly the well-to-do, and available free of charge to all. He pro- 
posed democratic reforms in criminal law, woich were largely put 
into effect in subsequent years, based upon the revolutionary theory 
that all men were equal before the law. He proposed pensions for 
old persons no longer able to work —something realized much more 
re¢ently. And, like other revolutionists and reformers, he pointed 
out some very vital considerations in regard to land ownership. 

Paine considered that as land was not created by men, indiv- 
iduals had no right to it unless they cultivated it. Ultimate pes- 
session properly belonged to the community—te society as a whc!e. 
But improvements on the land (houses, barns, creps, etc.) belonged 
to the producers— the farmers who made them. it was zn imperiant 
and valid distinction, mest fully develcped in the Henry Gecrge 
theory a century later. The community, Paine pointed cut, had 
first right to ground-rent, and shculd levy heevy taxes cn the 
inheritance of land. These funds should be used for public purposes 

roads, education, cld age pensicns, the complete cbelitien cf 
poverty. The farmer —ike any other producer —wes entiiied to the 
full product of his iahor, which rightiully Lelerged to tim and his 
d2p2ndenis. 


iAost of Themas Paine’s wise and far-sicited plans heve lerg 
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since become history. But ground-rent, though taxed, has not been 
abolished. Poverty, though its more extreme forms are diminished, 
has not been abclished. We must, nevertheless, bear firmly in mind 
that the democratic idea, and the development of political control 
by the common people, has actually brought about a real and gen- 
uine improvement in living standards, educational standards, health, 
culture, and personal and social freedom. There are, indeed, enor- 
mous fortunes. But the commen fgecple of countries which have 
become democratic are materially better off than ever before, or 
in any country which is not demecratic in its organization. Cur 
southern sharecreppers, for instance, are miserably poor as compared 
rot only with most of our business men but also with most of cur 
city workers—including those on “relief’—and with most farmers. 
But they are actually no worse off, if not better cff, than most 
of the workers and farmers of despotic countries such as Russia 
or China. The ordinary Russian er Chinese coclie would gladly 
change places with our sharecropper. 

Democracy has not created Utopia. It never promised to do 
so. It has given us—the common people—the opportunity to do 
things for ourselves. And by the conscious activity of workers and 
farmers in political affairs the political system has been further 
reformed, education has been socialized, taxation made more dem- 
ocratic, and other reforms advanced. Labor organizations, cooperatives 
of various kinds, have done their part. In a democratic society, 
cooperation between workers and farmers, and progressive elements 
in other groups, has made possible the vast improvements which 
have actually been effected. Such cocperation, indeed, was the 
basis of the democratic revolution itself, which could never have 
succeeded without it. And it was thought of not in terms of 
“compromise” and a “united front” between basically “hostile” 
classes, but in terms of “the people” or “common people,” con- 
stitatiag the great majority of an essentially integrated society. 


Marxism was a distinct deterrent to this democratic devel- 
eoment. In central and eastern Europe especially did the Marxian 
philosophy play an importent rcle not merely in checking the dev- 
elopments towards greater political, sccial, end ecencmic democracy, 
but in some cases swinging the ccurse of histery into 2 violently 
contrary direction. For there can be no sericus denial cf the tre- 
mendous rele played by the Marxian philesophy in the Russian 
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counter-revolution against democracy, so successfully. launched. by 
Lenin, Trotsky and other Marxists in November, 1917—a~ counter- 
revolution which has since spread in one form cr another to most 
of the continent of Europe, and threatens to extinguish democracy 
completely throughout mest cf the werld. 

Marxism did not appear out of a clear sky. There were a 
number of writers, dating back to Thomas More and considerably 
earlier, who wrote Communist Utepias, proposing ideal schemes to 
be put into effect by benevolent aevernments. Mest of these 
writ2rs were well-meanina, but few had any cenception cf realizing 
their schemes by democretic controls, just as few had any concepticen 
of social progress. They theught, cenerally speaking, of changing 
an-imberfect society to a purfect and jinal seciety, by good.rulers 
establishing a new “system.” There were, indeed, seme communistic 
peasant rebellions at times, usually under Christien leadership, Eut 
these also t=nded towards theocracy and dictetcrship rather then 
functioning democracy, and the conception ef “pregress” was quite 
alien to them. The early Communists, whether dreamers or men cf 
action, had no concepticn of democratic progress, i.e., of moving 
towards the ecualitarian ideal by means cf a series of changes, 
establishing and increasing the common pecole’s contrcl over pol- 
itical end econemic life. 

The democratic revolutions of the eighteenth century, however, 
raised the questien of economic equality in a new form. With the 
neW consciousness among the people, end the demecratic demand 
For etfectiv2 equality, there came a sianificent development best 
known in coanection with Babeuf and his “Society cf Equals” This 
society of French revoluticnists, which wes said to have 17,CCO 
members at one time, actually tried to seize power, but the plot 
was discovered in time and Babeuf and a number cf cthers were 
arrested and quillotired. 

To us, the important thing abcut this mevemert is that it ked 
progressed considerably beyond pure Utop’anism. The “Equals” aimed 
at a communist society, but they had a plan for progressive dev- 
elopment. They accepted the fundamental demecratic pesiticn, la'd 
dowa by English Radicals many vears previcusly: “The greatest gecd 
to the greatest number;” and the “Equa!s’” Lecleration of Rights 
b2gan: “Nature has given to every man an equal right in the en- 
joyment of all goods.” Their first aim was to seize power, which 
was to be Followed by a pregram of foxres-ive socializaticn. 
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Their first move in this directicn was the nationalization of 
big companies, corporations, and other institutiors which were 
“ready” for nationalization. Other property, however, was to be 
nationalized gradualiy, by adclishing the system of inheritance. 
Property would thus gradually revert to the State, which could 
steadily and systematically widen its powers and organization. The 
system was to embody political and economic democracy, which was 
to expand as the State’s cwnership expanded. Cfficials of the 
“cooperative commonwealth” were to be elected by popular vote, 
to have only a limited term of office, and be paid the same es 
ordinary workers. There was, therefore, a plan net only fer prog- 
ressive socialization, but for the extension of democratic controls 
so as to deal with the problem of bureaucracy. 

The Babeuf plan was a great advance over pure Utepianism, 
because it brought in as positive elements the cerceptions of 
growing democratic control, of social progress, and of long-rance 
social planning. It pos:essed, however, the primary idea of a con- 
spiratorial ssizure of power and establishment of a dictatership, and 
was certainly supported by some of Robespierre’s terrer'st followers. 
/Aost of the French people, who had achieved seme actue! gains 
through the Revolution and were weary of viclence and civil wer, 
had little enthusiasm for a new Jacobinism with absolute powers, 
however demecratic and socialist its avowed ultimate aims. 

“Babeuvism,’ however, had imoertant consequences. Buonarrot, 
outstanding emong the “Equals” who survived the censpiracy, 
seems to have furnished the main inspiration of Aucust Elanqui, who 
carried on the tradition of a ccnspiratorial revolution with demo- 
cratic aims and proudly proclaimed himself a “proletarian” — his 
occupation, in fact, being that of a teacher; his father was a pre- 
fessor of philosophy who had been an official under the Napole- 
onic Empire. It was as a member of a radical republican society, the 
“Friends of the People,” that he was arrested and placed on trial 
with fourteen others for revolutionary activities. At the trial of the 
“Fifteen,” held in January 1832, Blenqui’s plea was fer universal 
suffrage, which would enable the common people to teke political 
action in their own interests. When he astonished the court by 
declaring himself a “proletarian,” he exolained that ihis wes “the 
profession of thirty million Frenchmen who live by their work and 
are deprived of political rights.” Twenty-five miliion peasents and 
five million workers were “crushed by taxes fer the benefit of. ..two 
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England at this time, though politically much behind America 
and France, had gone much further in the Industrial Revolution. 
Machine industry, as is shown clearly by realistic study of its effects 
upon society and the working classes, does not of itself “emancipate” 
anyone. In the United States, the invention of the cotton-gin fur- 
nished the greatest impetus to the rapid growth of chattel slavery, 
owing to the greatly increased profits in cotton production on our 
southern plantations. In England, as in Europe generally (and in 
Soviet Russia today), the development of machine industry and the 
factory system meant the degradaticn cf the artisan to a position 
and a living standard approach’n3 the sub-human. 

This was most notoriously the situation in England, far the 
most “advanced” in the Industrial Revolution, early in the nineteenth 
century. The condition of the English working class at that time 
was actually the most wretched of any in Europe, if not tn the 
world. The “factory system” meant great increase in profits fer 
owners, but increasing wretchedness end misery for the workers, 
who no longer owned their own tools. These industrial wage-earners, 
however, had the potentialities of becoming a new and imgortent 
social factor, through organization and struggle to resist the power 
of their capitalist employers. This movement, demanding more wages, 
bess hours, better working conditions, etc., was not primarily revo- 
li-dynury -as should be obvious to every intellegent person today. 
It did, however, possess the germ of a revolutionary democratic idea 
—a voice by the wage-earners, either directly or through their 
unions, in the actual conditions of industry, and an element of 
control over this. This might mean, ultimately, industrial democrecy, 
with the industrial workers in democratic contro! of the enterprises 
in which they worked. 

The factory system further raised, however, the question of 
ownership itself. The question of social or collective ownership or 
control of big-scale industry came increasingly to the fore. In regard 
to this, there was more than one possibility. One was Government 
ownership, by the State itself—as proposed ty Utcpians long be- 
fore the Industrial Revolution, and by the ‘Equals’ jn France at 
the end of the eighteenth century. But this raised the primary 
question of controlling the Government itself. No realistic persen 
could possibly imagine an undemocratic Government administering 
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industry in behalf of “all the people.” Government itself would 
obviously have to be socialized—i.e. krought under complete social 
or public control by the most thoroughgoing and effective demo- 
cratic machinery—before it could act as an instrument for the 
socialization of industry. 

Robert Owen, who himself was a factory worker who “worked 
his way up” to a position of mill superintendent, finally beceming 
a partner and a capitalist himself, saw more keenly than any of the 
Utopians or the Babeuvists the serious and immediate problems 
involved. While carrying out paternalistic reforms, and demonstrating 
clearly that it was possible to pay good wages and supply excellent 
homes, education, cultural facilities, etc., to his workers without 
serious reduction in profits, he worked out more positive ard con- 
structive plans. On the one hand, he helped in the promotion of 
the organized labor movement. On the other, he tried to induce 
other employers to adopt a more enlightened and humane attitude 
towards their employees, and to induce the Government to pass 
laws for the protection of labor. He proposed to relieve unemploy- 
ment by establishing villages cf “unity and cooperation” for the 
unemployed, who were to be supplied with land, building materials, 
and machinery so that they could produce their own requirements. 
This, in fact, meant local applications of Socialism, which Owen 
hoped would grow into a nation-wide and even world-wide federa- 
tion of socialist democracies. And besides the conceptions of labor 
unionism and Government action, Owen prometed the idea of the 
cooperative movement —Socialism in practice, through voluntary 
organizations of consumers and producers. 

Owen's plans were eminently sound. Though in his latter years 
he drifted into a kind of “impossiblism,” he marked the definite 
emergence of Socialism into the field of planned, intelligent action, 
to be realized by cooperative organization, by pressure on Govern- 
ment to establish cooperative communities and control and improve 
factory conditions, and by the organized efforts of unionized workers 
to improve their own conditions. All of his plars have since 
matured, and are the weapens cf democratic Sccialists — and of 
advanced social forces which sometimes do not call or consider 
themselves Socialists at all—throughcut the world. 

When the English middle-classes obtained, in 1832, the Reform 
Act which made Parliament a far more representative body of the 
elements above the proletariat, English workers began agitating for 
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voting rights. The great “Chartist movement” of the ‘forties de- 
manded universal suffrage, secret ballot, etc. This was not obtained 
for many decades, but Parliament was becoming more considerate 
of them, and more respectful of their growing strengch—as evidenced 
by the expanding labor movement, and the wide sweep of the 
“Chartist” agitation. At the same time, there was the conflict 
in Parliament between the landed gentry and the industrial and 
town bourgeoisie, as well as increased revolutionary agitation in 
Ireland after the terrible famine of 1845-6. Not only the English 
workers but manfacturers, and many of the town bourgeois, joined 
forces against the “Corn Laws”—the enormous tariffs on grain 
imports, on behalf of England’s landed gentry, which made food so 
high that there was actual starvation among the poorer workers in 
England. 

The year 1846, when the abolition of the “Corn Laws” was 
begun, was a great date in history for English workers. From that 
date came the steady improvement in English living standards which 
continued throughout the century. With cheaper food, ever-wider 
labor organization, the development of cooperation, the growth of 
labor laws improving factory conditions, England’s workers ceased 
to be the most wretched in the world. As they gained. political 
rights, they made their political influence felt in Parliament. By the 
end of the century, their condition approximated the best in Europe. 
British economy was yielding more and more to democracy — the 
id2a of economic life based on “the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” Socialism had by no means been achieved, but the soc- 
ialization of government and of education had made enormous strides, 
social control was increasingly being extended over industry, the 
“voluntary socialism” of organized cooperation was steadily expanding, 
and the organized workers were gaining an ever stronger voice in 
the control of working conditions and industrial arrangements. 


MARX AND MARXISM 


What was the relation of Karl Marx, and the social philosophy 
which came to be known as “Marxism,” to the growing Socialist 
movement of the nineteenth century? During the 1840's, when 
Marx began his journalistic writings, the early American labor move- 
ment had reached a stage of considerable development, had part- 
icipated actively in political activities, had contributed in important 
measure to the extension of socialized education, and was taking 
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an increasing interest in Socialism and cooperation, Social idealism, 
however, was being given a more positive and immediate expression 
in Abolitionism, which finally achieved its ends and overthrew the 
power of the Slavocracy in the Civil War. 

In. England, where Owen had formulated his keen-minded plans 
for the achievement of a cooperative commonwealth by the utili- 
zation of political weapons, labor organization and cooperation, the 
people's movement was becoming increasingly vocal and influential. 
Trade unions were expanding; the Chartist movement rallied great 
numbers behind its demands for political equality and the socializ- 
ation of Government; the Government was passing labor laws which 
restricted the authority of capitalists over their industries, and was 
repealing the terrible “Corn Laws.” The Rochdale weavers, turning 
into successful practice the cooperative ideas of Robert Cwen and 
William King, in 1844 formed a little society which was to grew 
into the vast cooperative organization of subsequent years. “As socn 
as practicable,” they declared, “this Society shall proceed to arrance 
the powers of production, distributicn, education, and government; 
or in other words, to establish a self-supporting home colony of 
united interests, or assist other societies in establishing such ccl- 
onies.” A year later, the Workingmen’s Protective Union opcned 
its first store in Boston, Mass. 

In France, the advance of the Industrial Revolution was also 
facilitating the growth of an organized labor movement, hand in 
hand with the increasing demand for universal suffrage and the 
establishment of popular control over Government. These popular 
movements gained little if anything from the Utopianism of Saint 
Simon and Fourier —the last-named, incidentally, being of “prolet- 
arian” origin. Louis Blanc, however, was a Socialist of more prac- 
tical stamp—cooperating with other democratic elements, and aiming 
to secure Government credits for the organization of production 
cooperatives by the workers; these, and the organization of public 
works to relieve unemployment, were to lay the groundwerk—with 
the socialization of Government itself—for a cooperative common- 
wealth. Close to Blanc in his idea of Government credits for 
producers cooperatives was Proudhon, who termed himself an 
Anarchist but whose philosophy had little in common with the 
terroristic and dictatorial ideas of Bakunin (Marx’s disciple) or the 
pure Utopianism of the kindly Kropotkin. 

Proudhon, who worked his way through school by commen labor 
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and later made his living as a printer, was one of Marx’s principal 
antagonists. His famous book, “What is Property?”, was a pioneer 
work, clearly analyzing for the first time the nature and the social 
effects of private property as an institution. He drew a clear dis- 
tinction. between wealth resulting simply from ownership, and that 
which resulted from the possessor’s own creative labor. Pointing 
out that men who produced nothing had great quantities of prop- 
erty which were exclusively their own he came to the historic 
conclusion that “Property is Robbery,” 

This, however, was no mere Utopian criticism of the existing 
order. Proudhon marked, in fact, a definite transition from the 
Utopians, whom he opposed with irrefutable logic which has shown 
itself prophetic. In his book “The System of Economic Contradic- 
tions, or The Philosophy of Misery,” in 1846, he pointed out the 
hopeless contradictions of the State Socialist Utopians, and 
of the theories which aimed to force society to accept a ready- 
made scheme of Communism, which he declared was “the most 
accursed lie that could be offered to mankind.” With irresistable 
logic, and keen social, economic, and political analysis, Proudhon 
showed that a perfect society based upon liberty, equality and frat- 
ernity “could not be brought about overnight,” and least of all by 
any Communist dictatorship. Half a century after his death, his 
thesis was clearly and completely proved--to the bewilderment of 
Max Eastman and other juvenile minds who considered it a new 
discovery—in Russia. 

Proudhon was the first to point out and emphasize the creat 
importance of finance capital--the ownership of money—which has 
occupied the thought of so many serious-minded Socialists (and 
others) during the present century. He declared that this power 
must be attacked at its root. These who believe in liberty and 
equality must try to achieve it by freeing industry from the Money 
Power, not by trying to establish a dictatorship to direct and con- 
trol all industry and all human life. As a member of the Naticnel 
Assembly, Proudhon proposed the erganization of a naticnal bank, 
to be financed by taxing property and official incomes; this bank 
was to issue paper money secured cn these taxes and would issue 
credit without interest. Woikmen ard farmers cculd obtain the in- 
struments of labor, building materials, etc., end could repay the 
advances from their products. Production would be stimulated and 
encouraged, since people would be working for themselves instead 
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of for money-lenders, bankers, etc.; there would be no excuse for 
unemployment among those able to work. None would pay interest 
or profit to any private capitalist, as “capital” could be obtained 
from the national bank without charge. Rent, interest, and profit 
would cease. Production would be freed, not controlled as per the 
Utopians. 

Proudhon’s idea was not only an eminently sound one, it was 
one which has actually been realized in some fields by Socialist 
administrations during the past half-century. But it has by no means 
been monopolized by avowed Socialists. One of its most important 
fields has been that of public housing, where the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, for instance, supplies building materials and house plans 
(and such skilled labor as may be required), and building lots, to 
persons desiring them; such loans are repaid without interest over 
a period of many years. The Swedish workers have thus built 
themselves the best homes in Europe, at much less cost than they 
would pay a landlord for a miserable room or a little shack. Pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives, indeed, are not all-sufficient. But they can 
play a great part, like consumers’ cooperation, mutual credit and 
insurance, etc., in the building of a cooperative commonwealth. 


Germany, where Marx and Engels were born, was still com- 
paratively backward, militarized, in some respects semi-feudal. It was 
still pre-democratic, and the industrial revoluticn was in its first 
stages. There was terrible misery among various victims of the 
machine system—the sufferings of the weavers being best known 
-—and there were some violent rebellions of the poor, but an or- 
ganized labor movement was just beginning. Raiffeisen, a humane 
Prussian official converted to cooperative ideas, in 1846 formed a 
consumers’ distributive society. The American cooperative association 
which opened its store in Boston in 1845 was a direct inspiration 
to the German cooperators at Eilenburg, who, after correspondence 
with the American society formed an association and opened a store 
of their own. Germany was still, in the main, a country of small- 
scale production, peasant farmers, independent trademen, declining 
craftsmen, dominent Junkers, and Hegelian philosophers. 

Marx was one of the Young Hegelians, who were much more 
interested in philosophy and politics than in cooperation or the 
labor movement. He was the son of a German-Jewisk Government 
official, who in turn was the son of a rabbi but who had officially 
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turned Christian. Marx’s mother was descended from a Dutch rabbi. 
This background of Jewish rabbinical thought was one of the pri- 
mary elements in Marx. The center of the old teachings was 
obedience to “the law and the prophets,” faith in the coming of 
a Messiah to save the world. The idea that the faithful need only 
obey the “law,” have faith, and wait for the Saviour is inherent in 
Marx's whole system of thought. Before he was thirty years old 
he laid down new “laws,” which he declared (and believed) to be 
“historical: laws.” Those who would be “saved” must observe the 
“law,” have faith in the “mission” laid down for them, and Salv- 
ation would come. 

But Marx, like other great Jewish “prcphets,” was greatly in- 
fluenced by non-Jewish teachers. Moses, the legendary founder of 
Jehovah-worship, had learned this faith from his father-in-law Jethro, 
a Midian priest; it was to this worship that he converted a group 
of previously pagan Jews, and at an opportune time exterminated the 
opposition. St. Paul, the historical founder of Christianity, had learned 
from the Greek mysteries the conception of sacrifice and salvation 
through eating the body and drinking the blood of holy. men, and 
it was this non-Jewish faith (and such concomitants as the Resur- 
rection, God Incarnate, the Virgin Birth and “rebirth in Christ”) to 
which he and his followers converted increasing numbers of persons, 
until in the fourth century the Christians were able to exterminate 
the pagan opposition. Kirl Marx, the founder of what he end his 
disciples termed “scientific” socialism and “histcrical materialism,” 
learned from the German philosopher Hegel, who has been referred 
to as “the official philosopher of Prussian Junkerdom” and whose 
essential philosophy was: ‘Whatever is real is reasonable, and what- 
ever is reasonable is real.” 

This intensely conservative philosophy, however, included a 
conception of change through phenomena carrying their own “nec- 
ation” within themselves, The “thesis” contained an “antithesis,” 
which developed until the old thesis broke down and-or was merged 
into a new “synthesis” —a new entity. The Hegelian system con- 
stituted a “logical miracle:” either conservatives or revolutionists 
could read their own meaning into it. It was, however, in fundamental 
opposition to the theory of “progress’— i.e. of continuous upward 
change and improvement in human conditions, through increasing 
knowledge and conquest of nature and environment by human 
consciousness and will. Marx never accepted this genuinely revolution- 
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ary outlook on human society. From his viewpoint, expressed in a 
polemic against Proudhon: “It is not man’s consciousness which 
determines his social environment. It is man’s social environment 
which determines his consciousness.” 

Similarily, Marx never accepted the fundamental democratic 
assertion of human equality. From first to last he opposed the 
democratic Socialist idea of equality of income. Such, indeed, would 
be incompatible with the respective roles of the “philosophers” and 
“proletarians,’ as envisaged by Marx in his conception of the 
revolutionary struggle for emancipation: “The head of that emanci- 
pation,” he wrote, “is philosophy; its heart, the proletariat.” 

When Marx moved to Paris in 1843, he moved from an 
atmosphere of philosophy and middle-class “radicalism” into one of 
social “radicalism,” with various Socialist, Communist and Anarchist 
groups and theories, a wide acceptance of democratic equality, a 
growing labor movement. It was there he met Engels, son of a 
wealthy German manufacturer, who hed gone to England as _ his 
company’s agent, had become interested in the labor movement, 
Chartist movement and Socialist ideas, and wrote an interesting 
study of “Conditions of the Working Classes in England in 1844.” 
Like Marx, he was never a factory hand or a peasant, but he was 
kindly, humane, and sincerely interested in the conditicns of the 
workers. 

Marx, influenced by his contects with French and. other 
Socialists, and specifically by Engels, successfully fitted “Socialism” 
into his Hegelian philosophy (and rabbinical background) and 
developed a theory of “economic determinism” of society and man's 
consciousness. This was the “law,” which limited and restricted 
human effort and human change. “At a certain stage of their 
development, the material productive forces of society come into 
contradiction with the production-relations -or... property relatiens 
... these relations turn into fetters... Then comes an epoch of 
social revolution. No social formation ever disappears before all 
the productive forces are developed for which it has room; and 
new higher relations of production never appear before the material 
conditions of their existence have matured in the womb of the old 
society.” 

Marx never made clear who was to decide when the required 
conditions had “matured.” Presumably this wes the task of the 
“philosophers.” But his philosophy asserted the triumph of Socialism 
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through the working of an alleged “law” under which the capitalist 
mode of production was inevitably due to break down. This central 
doctrine of the Marxist faith was a part of “dialectical materialism” 
—the assertion that every phenomenon contains within itself its 
own contradiction. The “dialectic,” indeed, was a special form of 
cerebration which presumably endowed the initiated with the powers 
of an oracle with regard to great human events. It enabled him 
(according to Marx’s great disciple Leon Trotsky) to see a ‘profound 
inner lawfuness” in the “molecular preparation of revolution, in its 
ascent and decline”—a “lawfulness which can be apprehended and 
in the main, foreseen.” The logic of revolutions, as Trotsky expressed 
it, was “The higher function of thought: the logic of development 
and its contradictions, i.e. the dialectic.” It was in direct opposition 
(this, at least, is evidently correct) to what Trotsky contemptuously 
termed “the pragmatic demi-logic of ‘common sense.” 

Down to 1847, Marx’s contacts w2re almost solely with various 
groups of “intellectuals.” In Germany itself, the few Socialists of 
that period seem to have been middle-class peceple and “intellec- 
tuals,” but there was a group of German workers living abroad who 
had come under the influence of a German Communist (Wilhelm 
Weitling) who was devoted to dictatorial and conspiratorial methcds. 
These half-educated men were considerably impressed by Marx's 
“scientific” and philosoghical pretensions (Weitling was of working 
class origin). In 1847, when this “League of the Just” renamed 
itsalf the “Communist League” and held its first Congress in Lon- 
don, Marx and Engels were commissioned to write a new manifesto 
for the organization. 

In this “Communist Manifesto,” which has beceme the central 
document of Marxism, the authors set forth their special philosophy 
and interpretation of history, which they presented as simply a 
record of “class struggles,” bound tp with changes in economic 
organization. The democratic revoluticn, it eppeared, was simply 
bourgeois. But it was the prelude to an ineviruble “proletarian” 
revolution, which would establish “communism.” Communism (or 
Socialism) did not mean the application cf demecratic concepts to 
social snd economic organizaticn. It was nct to be achieved by 
democratic progress, by the socialization cf government and the 
extension of the same principles into econcmic life, ky cooperative 
organizations, by labor unicns, by planned financial and legislative 
moves, by the expansion of human liberties political and economic, 
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by the careful study of the social, political and economic problems 
involved in the most tremendous revolution of all history. 

On the contrary. The evident meaning of the “Manifesto” was 
that the “proletariat” should not plan, should nct study the facts of 
society and of political and social organizaticn. should not organize 
cooperatives and labor unions, should not ccncern themselves with 
expanding their political and sccial liberties, and asserting their 
influence in the actual! political activities of their day. These were 
all unnecessary, if they accepted the Marxian prophecy of an “inev- 
itable” breakdown of capitalism to be succeeded by Communism. 
They should, indeed, promete capitalism, in order that the capitalists 
might “dig their own graves.” For the time being they should sub- 
ordiate their interests to those of the bcurgeoisie and the “boui- 
geois republic,” as this would “inevitably” be follewed by the 
“communistic revolution.” 

Historically considered, this was a new and most dangerous form 
of Utopianism, since it formulated no practical methods whatever 
for organizing and putting into practice the new social order. It 
was a distinct backward step from such constructive planners and 
thinkers as Owen and Proudhon. It was even more Utopian, in its 
utter planlessness, than was Babeuf’s movement of half a century 
before. But unlike most Utcpians, Marx and his followers made the 
amazing claim to be “scientific.” Marx asserted that certain “historical 
laws” (interpreted via the Hegelian dialectic) made the communistic 
revolution “inevitable.” 

According to this Marxian “interpretation” of history aiming 
to show communistic revolution as “inevitable”, all classes of the 
population (excepting an “ever smaller and smaller” class of wealthy 
owners) were being forced dewn into the class of wage-earning 
“proletarians,” both in industrial and rural life. The “proletarian” 
movement which was ultimately to inaugurate communism would 
therefore, Marx asserted, be one of the “immense majority,” “in 
the interest of the immense majority.” 


Marx was no more criginal in his presentation of history as 
a series of class stuggles than in his dialectical “method.” In his 
“class struggle” interpretation he was inspired by the French hist- 
orians Thierry and Guizot, and himself wrote in a letter that he 
claimed neither “to have discevered the existence cf classes in 
modern society nor of their struggle against each other.” But he 
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added the curious idea, quite at varience with this interpretation 
of history (and also at varience with the “dialectic” as a continuous 
historical process), that these class struggles were to come to a 
sudden and final end—after which, presumably, there would be no 
history. 

In this conception of Communism as a “final stage’ of society, 
following which the dialectic process of thesis, antithesis and syn- 
thesis would abruptly cease and “class struggles’ would no longer 
make history possible can be clearly traced the Utopianism of 
Marx, since the Utopians almest unanimcusly spoke of their “ideal” 
society as the “final” one. This Utepian influence on Marx streng- 
thened his complete lack of belief in the thecry of continuous 
social progress. He did not, indeed, accept the theory of “progress” 
at all, any more than he accepted the postulates of democracy. 

There was, however, another element in this “final society” 
idea—Marx’s family background of Hebrew-Christian theught. It is 
quite possible that Marx himself was seldom if ever conscious of 
this, but it was undoubtedly there. Marx was the prophet, expounding 
the “law.” Faith in this “law’ was to bring not only the “next” 
social stage, but was to see the “Messiah” (philosophy his head, 
the proletariat his heart) who would bring peace and justice to 
the earth forever. It meant; in Christian terms, the Apocalypse. Marx 
was its prophet and revealer. 

Preliminary to the Apocalypse, however, we had an “anatomy 
of classes” designed to show its “inevitability.” This “anatomy” was 
not of the kind established by careful sociological method, any more 
than the “anatomy” of medieval physicians was established by 
careful dissection and study. It was achieved by generalizations on 
certain superficial aspects of things, and by giving special meanings 
to words —an old trick of the casuists. Marx’s “anatcmy of classes” 
divided society into a small and dwindling class of “bourgeois” and 
an immense and ever-growing majority cf wage-earning ‘proletarians.”’ 
This “anatomy” was probably Marx’s main personal contribution to 
confusion among Socialists, since it was from this that he derived 
his whole inevitability. doctrine. 

Marx gave a new meaning to the werd “preletarian.” Blanqui, 
who like Marx was the son cf a Government official and looked 
forward to a revolution through dictatorship, when defining himself 
as a proletarian, associated himself with twenty-five million peasants 
as well as five million workers. Marx, however, included only wage 
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earners as proletarians. The great peasant masses, he asserted, were 
“reactionary,” but anyway they were being turned into proletarians, 
who were the “immense majority.” In fact, census figures of recent 
decades show that even today the wage-earners are by no means 
an “immense” majority, and in many countries are still a decided 
minority. In Marx’s day, this was far more the case than teday— 
especially in Germany, where the proletarians as defined by Marx 
could not possibly have constituted more than one-tenth of the 
population. 

Marx, it is true, did not have modern census figures at hand. 
But there is likelihood that he would have consulted them, any 
more than his present-day disciples consult them. His approach was 
not a scientific one, but a distinctly “interested” one. He was trying 
to “prove” the “certainty” of Socialism, using the Hegelian dialectic 
with which he was so familiar. He had been seeking an “antithesis” 
to capitalism, and the obvious antithesis to the capitalist class was 
the wage-earning class employed by the capitalists; there, obviously, 
was the basis for the Marxian-Hegelian “synthesis.” A factual con- 
sideration of society showing conflicts between and among several 
classes would be difficult to fit into the Hegelian formula. Sc, also 
would be the democratic conception that the majority of the cecrle, 
whatever their precise “class’’ had much to gain by establishing and 
extending political and social democracy. Marx was neither a sci- 
entist nor a believer in democracy. He was a “philosopher” trying 
to prove a point by the only formula he really knew. In describing 
the wage-earners ¢s an immense majority he did viclence to facts, 
as they were greatly outnumbered by the peasants, but Marx as- 
serted that the peasants were being transformed into proletarians 
—and were reactionary anyway. 


_To be continued 


AH, IGOR STRAVINSKY 


CALVIN WOLF 


| was back in Chicago for the first time in three years. It was 
January. A light snow was falling. The air was clean and cold. 
Somehow it felt good to be back. This is the city where | was 
born. This is where | spent most of my life, and where | grew up. 

The first thing | did when | got in town was call up Enid. Her 
voice sounded good, and brought back a lot of memories. She 
seemed glad to hear me, and | asked her if | could see her that 
night, and maybe have dinner and a show downtown together. But 
she said that she already had a date. And she didn’t seem any too 
anxious to break it. So we joked around for a while, and then the 
conversation began to lag, and | said so long, and she said so long, 
and that was that. A few days later, when | saw Morrie, he told 
me that she was engaged to some guy named Lapidus. 

Anyway, that night | was downtown by myself and didn’t have 
anything to do. | noticed by the papers that the Ballet Russe was 
in town, and they were giving Petrouchka, which is a ballet that | 
always like. So | got a ticket. 

They clipped me a buck-ten for a blue ticket. The blue of the 
ticket meant that when I| got to ticket taker, he said, upstairs. And 
when I got to the first landing, the usher said, upstairs. And at 
the third landing the same. And at the fourth landing also. Finally, 
when I felt the air getting thinner, and began to wish that | had 
brought a tank of oxygen with me, | knew | was upstairs. 

My seat was about six stories directly above the stage. The 
height made me dizzy, and | would have felt a little better with a 
safety belt. In the aisles men were hawking chocolates, ice-cream, 
orangeade, opera glasses and souvenir programs of the ballets, 
containing a play by play description of all the action together 
with an interpretation of the artistic implications. There were a lot 
of empty seats in the auditorium. Next to me an elderly well-dressed 
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woman was sitting, complete with pear! necklace and lorgnette. 

After a while the elderly woman turned to me and said, “I hear 
that Massine is dancing tonight,” 

“Yes,” | said, “That’s what it says here on the program.” 

“You know,” she said, “Leonide Massine dances only on very 
special occasions. He is a marvelous artist. And such a handsome 
man.” 

“Well,” | said, “Leonine ought to do something to earn his 
salary.” 

The elderly woman ignored this and went on, “You knew, | 
once saw Nijinsky dance. {t was in Switzerland.” 

| arched my eyes and looked very impressed. This noble ges- 
ture delighted her. She began to get chummy with me. 

“Do like the ballet, young man?” she said. 

“No,” | said, “I like a ballet.” 

“A ballet?" she said. 

“Yes,” | said, “I like Petrouchka.” 

“Oh,” she said. Then she turned to an elderly gentleman on 
her other side and began talking to him. 

At this moment, the lights began to fade out, the conducter 
entered and bowed at the brief applause, the curtain began to rise. 

The ballet was good, but the audience was terrific. Some of 
them hummed along with the music, some hissed and whispered to 
their neighbors when they didn’t like it, some of the queers almost 
fainted with ecstasy, and one West side sharpie, who was sitting 
in back of me, kept saying, “Cheezus, is dis mushky!” 


After the ballet | was standing in front of the auditorium and 
lighting a cigarette, when this panhandler sidled up to me. His 
eyes were bleary and bloodshot. His hair long and unkempt. A 
large safety pin held his frayed jacket together. 
“Say, bud,” he whined at me, “Kin ya spare some change to- 
ward a bite to eat? A dime? Two bits? Aint et since yestiday.” 
He wiped his nose with his hand and tried to look pathetic—which 
wasn’t very difficult. 
Well, | figured, he has simple tastes. It could be worse. 
—Kin | have a buck? | eat at Henrici’s 
—Kin | have two bucks? | wanna see a floor show. 
—Kin | have five bucks? I'm keeping a woman. 

Of course, if | wanted to, | could play tough: 
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—Go drop dead, y’old bastard. 

Or | could be foxy: 

—Sorry, pal. This is my territory. You can work the other side 
of the street. 

As it was, | fumbled in my pocket and dropped fifteen cents 
in his calloused palm. 

He touched his hat and mumbled, “Tanks. Jesus'll bless ya.” 

| wasn’t sure about that. But | didn’t feel like arguing the 
point. It was automatic with him. He would have said the same 
thing if | had given him a five dollar bill, a stick of chewing gum, 
or a kick in the behind. | stood there, feeling a little crazy and 
funny and sad. 

When he reached the corner he turned and yelled at me, “Wait 
till the world adjusts itself, comrade.” Then he stumbled ‘into a 
tavern for a shot of raw whiskey. Overhead the El pounded by with 
a noise like thunder. 

The crowd was gone new. It was late. The streets were empty 
and quiet. It waa beginning to snow again. | stood there, drawing 
on the cigarette. The lights went off in the lobby of the auditorium. 
| watched the white flakes slowly coming down. | was home again. 
My. city. Chicago. Stacker of wheat. Player with railroads. Ah, 
Chicago. Ah, ballet. Ah, Petroushka. Ah, Igor Stravinsky. 
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MODERN SOCIALISM, a quarterly. 140 Fourth Ave. Brooklyn. 
$1.00 a year, 25c a copy. Abraham Ziegler: editor and publisher. 


Modern Socialism is primarily an organ of expression for 
Abraham Ziegler, its editor and publisher. Mr Ziegler wrote the 
entire first number singlehanded and has accounted fer more than 
half of the two subsequent numbers. Not content with writing long 
theoretical articles and editorials for his publication, he also sees 
fit to comment, usually at’ great length, on nearly every contribution 
which appears in the magazine. All this doubtless affords him a 
great deal of emotional satisfaction. 

Ziegler descibes his political position as “dynamic DeLeonism” 
and himself as a “reformed sectarian.” He is unquesticnably a 
DeLeonist, but except for his attitude toward the war, has neither 
added to nor subtracted from this most doctrinaire of all the 
Marxist creeds. His war position, however, is.something of a new 
departure and, as an example of how an essentially doctrinaire mind 
can fit a new and contradictory concept into a hitherto closed 
system of thought without wrecking the system, it is rather inter- 
esting. 

When Modern Socialism first appeared, this deviation from 
orthodoxy had not yet taken place. The article, “War and the 
Workers” in the first issue was thoroughly traditional. One by one 
he took up the various leftist attitudes toward the war, showed 
in what ways they were “incorrect, and ended with the old De- 
Leonist battlecry that “Capitalism must be destroyed” because only 
socialism can defeat fascism. Some of the arguments used in this 
article were well reasoned and coherent, others were purely bom- 
bastic. Thus while he shows clearly that support of capitalism as 
a “lesser evil” plays into the hands of native totalitarianism, he 
denounces as “bourgeois pacifists” the proponents of a negotiated 
peace because: (i) Capitalism would become fascist trying to compete 
with Nazism. (2) Such a peace could only produce an armed truce 
which would be followed, in five or ten years, by a resumption cf 
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hostilities. It would be interesting to know why Mr Ziegler feels 
that there is more danger of capitalism becoming fascist in times 
of peace, even an “armed truce,” than in the midst of total war. 
Can he actually believe that socialists could operate more freely 
in the face of war hysteria than during a lull in the combat? 

Before the second number had gone to press, the United 
States had entered the war, and Ziegler came out whole-heartedly 
for support of the military effort. However, it was not until the third 
number that he presented a detailed justification for this stand. 
Here, in an article entitled, “Nazi Totalitarianism, a Stable Order!” 
he “proves” that the working class must, at all costs, prevent a 
German victory. 

The argument of this article runs something as follows: Mazism 
has eliminated the contradictions of capitalism and consequently 
could become the “next historical stage,” if not defeated. The 
German people, believing themselves a Master Race, are out to 
enslave the world. In the conquered countries, they have extermi- 
nated all militant opposition and are de-industrializing the population. 
If they can carry through this program they will be able to rule 
indefinitely, since without industrial resources the subjugated people 
could offer no effective resistance. The world will enter a new 
era of dark ages, to which no end can be foreseen. 

He is on solid enough ground when he is disposing cf the 
arguments that Nazism is subject to the contradictions of capitalism. 
But when he attempts to prove that a Nazi victory would result 
in a permanent Dark Age, he descends to the level of a jingo war 
propagandist. He even resorts to such statements as: “the six hun- 
dred years of Dark Ages, which enveloped Europe after German 
Barbarians conquered the Roman Empire in the fifth century,” 
which would indicate that he believes in the “theory” of the 
German Monster Race. And he has apparently swallowed whole 
all the atrocity stories now current. What else is one to make cf 
the assertion that the Nazis have exterminated all militant labor 
opposition? 

It is difficult to understand how a life-long radical could 
seriously present the hysterical outpourings of the propaganda mills 
as historically proven facts; but since it apparently is possible, a 
realistic examination of some of these myths would seem to be in 
order. 

First, let us take up the analogy between a Nazi dominated 
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world and the Dark Ages. 

The Roman Empire was not “conquered by barbarians in 
the fifth century.” Rome was successively overrun by a number 
of barbarian peoples starting long before the fifth century, and 
while the earlier incursions became relatively “Romanized,” the 
Roman cultural heritage grew gradually more and more diluted until 
it finally fell into complete decay. Furthermore, this heritege wes 
extremely decadent to begin with, and wes at all times confired 
to a small parasitic class. The masses never knew anythirg but 
“dark ages” and once the educated people kad beed killed cff er 
forced to emigrate to Asia Minor and North Africa, they were in 
no position to perpetuate a highly sophisticated urban culture which 
was totally foreign to their way of life. 

Today, on the other hand, the masses, threuahcut mest cf 
Europe, are largely literate, acquainted with industrial techniques, 
accustomed to a fairly high standard of living, and revolutionary 
ideas are widespread. In order to establish their New Crder the 
Nazis would first have to de-educate the pecple, and erase ell 
memory of anything better than the slave status they are suppcesed 
to be trying to impose. While it is entirely possible that they 
would like to accomplish this end, to imagine that the Nazis could 
succeed in so vast an undertaking, is not only to misapply disterted 
history but is tantamount to granting that they really are a Maes- 
ter Race. 

Then there is the thesis that an industrial nation must always 
triumph over a non-industrialized people. Ziegler’s evidence for this 
argument is the failure of the Spartacus slave revolts, but he neg- 
lects to point out that the Sparticists were numerically inferior, as 
well as badly equipped, as has usually been the case in wars between 
backward peoples and organized armies. Of course, no one would 
deny that superior armament is an important factor in warfare, but 
it is certainly not the only factor. If it were, Japan would have 
conquered China long ago, and Napoleon would not have been 
defeated in Russia. Even assuming that the Nazis could carry out 
their project of de-industrialization, there is no reascn to believe 
that, outnumbered ten to one by sullen and rebellicus conquered 
people, they could maintain themselves in power on the basis of 
superior arms alone. Tanks and dive bombers are not required for 
sabotage, assassination, even guerrilla warfare, to say nothing of the 
techniques of non-violent resistance. 
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While Mr Ziegler has shown admirable broadmindedness in 
accepting contributions for his magazine, so far the articles have 
lacked originality. Oehler (of the splinter of the same name) 
presented a rigidly orthodox Trotskyist program, interesting only 
because of the deletions Ziegler felt it necessary to make. Mattick 
and Pannekoek added little to what they have said many times in 
Living Marxism. Most of the others have likewise given expression 
to views that have been stated repeatedly in other publications. 
Hartman's article, however, did strike me as a sincere effort to 
rise above tradition. Oddly enough, it evoked no editorial rebuke. 

Modern Socialism has made one contribution to left-wing 
journalism, which is probably unique. In the third number there is 
a full page ad urging the purchase of U.S. Defense Bonds. (Workers 
of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your Bonds!) 


H.R.C.Jr 


WHY? a monthly. P.O. Box 208, Station D, N.Y.C. Free. William 
Young: Editor. 


The political position of WHY?, of which two numbers have 
appeared, is anarcho-syndicalism, with emphasis on Bakunin and the 
CNT of Spain. Its position on the war has not been made very 
clear. 

The first issue contained good short articles about the deg- 
eneration of the American labor movement, and the internal policies 
of Soviet Russia. There was also a reprint of some excerpts from 
an article by Bakunin on the need for a free, decentralized Europe; 
and news from the waterfront and from abroad. The waterfront 
notes are written in a rather forced “prcletarian” style, but are 
interesting. The international news, consisting ‘mainly of information 
about what has happened to leading figures in the anarchist move- 
ment in Spain and elsewhere, sounds authentic. 

The second issue continued the discussions of American labor 
and of Russia, exposed profiteering in war industries, and had more 
news about Spanish anarchists. 

While we probably disagree with some of WHY’s ideas on 
specific issues, we feel a good deal of sympathy with their aims 
and hope they can keep going. 


H.R.C.Jr 
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THE PRAGMATIC TEST by Henry Bamford Parkes, Colt Press. 


While these essays were written over a pericd of years and 
therefore are occasionally inconsistant with one another in details, 
the basic approach it always the same. Parkes believes in the pri- 
macy of mind, that our actions are influenced to a great extent 
by what we believe, and if a philosophy is either inconsistant cr 
based on an inadequate understanding of the nature of the universe 
and the human personality, it will cause emotional instability and 
probably socially undesirable conduct. One does not have to 
share these beliefs, however to appreciate Parkes’ analyses. One 
could, for example, believe the emotional instability to be primary, 
determining the choice of an inconsistant and unrealistic philosophy, 
and still agree with most of his strictures. At times, Parkes himself 
seems to tend to this view. Thus, in his discussion of Bergson, he 
says: “... acceptance or rejection of the basic premise of a phil- 
osophy depends on temperment rather than argument...” 

Parkes’ “pragmatic test” consists of examining the effect of 
the acceptance of a given philosophy on the conduct cf its 
adherents. He applies this standard to the philosophies of Puritanism, 
Emerson, Paul Elmer More, William James, John Dewey, Nietzsche, 
Bergson, Kenneth Burke, Christopher Dawson, T. S. Eliot, and 
Jefferson. Somewhat outside the general theme, but interesting in 
its own right, is an essay called “The Limitations of Marxism,” 
which discusses the problems facing a socialist society which are 
not covered by the Marxist philosophy. 

Except for Jefferson, Parkes feels that all the philosophers 
he discusses fail to meet his test. His reasoning is frequently 
brilliant and he is at great pains to be fair. Nor does he reject 
them all categorically. He has many good things to say about 
Nietzsche and Eliot. He accepts much of Dawson’s criticism of the 
present social system, but rejects his solution. He agrees with 
many of Dewey's social goals, but believes that Dewey's philoso- 
phical assumptions are a mass of contradictions which could never 
lead to these goals. 

Jefferson receives nothing but the highest praise. In fact 
Parkes considers himself a “twentieth century Jeffersonian.” This 
does not mean that he follows Jefferson in everything. He has 
added a number of ideas of his own, and has rejected certain of 
Jefferson's beliefs as irrelevant to the present situation. While he 
never presents a coherent picture of this philosophy, one can piece 
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it together fairly well from the nature of the criticisms he makes 
of other men’s philosophies, and from short statements scattered 
throughout the book. 

Parkes is opposed to all doctrines which would subordinate the 
position of the mind, whether to some biological impulse, social 
conditioning, or the Will of God. He considers the free, questing 
intellect to be the highest manifestation of human life, and is 
concerned, in his social thinking, with the sort of society in which 
the intellectual life can be cultivated both intensively and extensively. 
Such a society, he believes, must be cooperative, but he has come 
to realize that state socialism is inimical to individual liberty and 
therefore has rejected it in favor of a economy of independent 
farmers and industrial cooperatives. He does not feel, however, that 
the intellectual has a very important role to play in bringing the 
new society into being, The business of the intellectual is to cultivate 
those pursuits that make for a fuller enjoyment of life, so that 
once leisure is available for all, he can act as guide for the people. 

His only concession to forces outside the mind is a belief in 
a rather mild form of mysticism, not as a means of acquiring know- 
lege, but as an an affirmation of man’s solidarity with the universe. 
He does not explain why he believes this mysticism to be valid, 
but since it plays but a small part in his philosophy, you can take 
it or leave it according to your taste in these matters. 

This is the philosophy which serves as the standard for the 
pragmatic test, and it makes for a very stimulating and provocative 


book. H.R.C.Jr 


ART OF THIS CENTURY. Edited by Peggy Guggenheim. Art 
of This Century. 30 West 57th St., N.Y.C. $3.00. 


Peggy Guggenheim’s collection of non-realistic art is to serve 
as the core of the permanent collecticn of Art of This Century, 
a new art center that is scheduled to open in New York this fall. 
It is as a catologue to this collection that this book was assem- 
bled. With its 68 reproductions, biographical sketches and statements 
of 56 artists, manifestoes and essays, it presents in a lively and 
original form the history of the development of non-realistic art, 
from 1910 to 1940. This is not to be confused with the history of 
the modern art movement of that period, since the term non- 
realistic urt is meant to describe only those painters who developed 
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directly from the Cubists or “doctrinaires” who broke with the 
Fauves in 1908. The collection covers a great range, encompassing 
the various degrees of abstraction and the different tendencies 
within the movement. It is to be regretted that surrealism, which 
is, at best, only a tangent to the body of art, is given such a 
disproportionate amount of space. Among works of art that exem- 
plify the artist’s release from subject matter and ctjective form, 
and his increasing preoccupation with purely pictorial elements, 
surrealism, with its strict emphasis on subject matter and its phe- 
tographic representation stands out as a sharp regression to the 
“literary” paintings of the nineteenth century. That the surreetist 
resorts to the depiction of dream fantasies and subconscious desires 
does not essentially distinquish him from the Victorians, ror ally 
him in any way with the modern painter and his plastic aims. | 
think that in the following quotation Max Ernst quite effectively 
disposes of surrealism as a force in plastic art: “Surrealism has so 
systematized and modified them (drawing and paintire) that it is 
now possible to photograph either on paper or on canvas the 
amazing graphic appearances of thoughts and desires.” 

Statements by artists about their work are rarely a scurce cf 
clarification, but despite several contradictions among them, these 
fifty-six statements combine to reveal a unity of purpose if net 
always of means. They are all interesting, as such reflections always 
are, both for what they reveal of the man and for what they add 
to the store of art philosophy. Here again the surrealist is the 
exception—the majority of their statements are either coy or of 
that I'm a Weirdie variety that has long ago become a nauseating 
bore. 

Among the longer essays Ben Nicholson's and Piet Mondrian’s 
stand out as the most direct and informative. They are both dis- 
cussions of the growth and aims of abstractionism, though neither 
are by any means historical accounts. 

Hans Asp reveals automatism, his particular variety of non- 
realism, to be of a rather different nature than that of such 
abstractionists as Nicholson and Mondrian. It is not in any way 
nourished, as is their's, by the traditions of painting but is buttressed 
by a philosophy of nature mysticism. It is best understocd as an 
accidental form made possible by the new freedom that Cubism 
brought to painting. Arp sees Concrete Art, as he prefers to call 
abstract art, in revolt from the world cf science and reascn, ard 
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an instrument in the transformation of man from his obnoxious (to 
Arp) egocentricity, to a creature of nature. To this purpose, he 
declares, all art must be anonymous and a denial of man’s ego. On 
this point he appears to have some of the leading abstractionists 
in disagreement with him, if one can judge by their statements in 
the book. Thus Picasso: “After all, it comes down to oneself. The 
ego is a sun with a thousand rays in the belly of man. Nothing 
else is of any importance.” and again “Painting pictures is a way 
of writing one’s diary.” Likewise Raymond Duchamp-Villon: “The 
work of art to be accomplished should be a bond between the 
external and the Ego, and a mutual penetration of the one by the 
other.” 

Automatic art is meant to flow unobstructed by any mental 
activity from the inner depths of the creator— and there is no 
doubt that in the cases of such creators as Arp and Kandinsky 
who came to automatism with u long experience in painting, the 
results are very moving indeed. 

Max Ernst’s elaborately serious description of the surrealists’ 
fantastic “processes” of inspiration, tend to give the impression 
that he is poking fun at surrealism. What else is one to make of 
an article which is devoted to demonstrating that the role of the 
artist as creator is completely abolished, that he is reduced to 
“a mere spectator at the birth of the work,” and then ends 
on the following note: “Any work of art not signed by me, is an 
imitation.” 

The Realist and Futurist manifestoes are interesting for what they 
recapture of the intense feeling among the young, rebellious pain- 
ters. It is unfortunate that the Surrealist manifesto wasn't included 
rather than Breton’s “history” of surrealism in green ink. That 
would have had at least historical interest. 


DP. 


THE GRAND PIANO by Paul Goodman. Colt Press. $2.50 
STOP-LIGHT by Paul Goodman. 5x8 Press. $2.00. 


As far as | can figure it out, Goodman is an exponent of 
his own nefarious invention, Pre-post-war Dada. As a matter of 
fact, in The Grand Piano he obliquely admits as much. This tech- 
nique would appear to be somewhat as follows: take a simple 
platitude -— wrap it up in long-winded philosophic doubletalk — 
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the reader, now thrown off guard, begins searching feverishly through 
this verbal haystack, rejecting the platititude again and again as it 
comes to light, not being able to believe, of course, that this is 
the only sense in all this verbiage—unless he suspects that this 
is Dada, in which case he can admire Goodman's skill at obfusca- 
tion. Another aspect of this technique is to preface one's books 
with very serious introductions, prepare the reader for a work of 
profound implications, and then proceed to reduce these professed 
intents to absurdity. 

Stop-light is a demonstration of the latter. In the introduction 
Goodman gives a detailed description of the technique of the Jap- 
anese Noh play, through which the fixed motif—the mind's recog- 
nition of a truth—is disclosed. He then states his intention to 
present five poems in adaptation of this technique. To my Western 
mind, five of these oversimplified adaptations (naturally, the elab-- 
erations of music and dancing are absent) depicting in all instances 
the recognition of such enlightening truths as: it might be dangerous 
to pass through a stop-light, make for tedious repetition. It should 
be stated before | go any further that when Goodman is not trying 
to confuse, he writes with brilliant humor, but this aspect of his 
work appears only rarely in Stop-light. It is in The Grand Piano 
that it is given full rein. 

He has created for this comedy a group of delightful figures 
—they are exaggerated metropolitan types, and in a sense allegorical. 
Horatio Alger, the hero, is a shrewd, cagey slum urchin with a 
poetic and naive striving for freedom—a Saroyanesque character 
with a lewd turn of mind. How he and his family, an amorous sister 
and a futile radical brother, are brought into contact with Eliphaz, 
a super-capitalist, and his maladjusted son and daughter by Duyck 
van Duyvendak, a refugee Dutch dilettante, serves as the thin plot 
of the novel. If you can take in your stride the Dada portions of 
of this book ({ doubt if it’s more than a third) you will be rewarded 
by some of the most uproariously funny and keenly satirical writing 
in recent American literature. 


D.P. 
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erratum: On page 47 line |! should read ...But there is little likeli- 
hood... 


